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To Grade or Not To Grade 



!'^:: to I t i 1 e choice. Is r.jally answered better 

"y^"-''' or "nr,." l^^^en nil of the hut air is con:- 
rre^--^l U'o--) the corUroversy, the decision becor;e^ 
o r- 1- o t Li s i ! : j r a ^ i c s rj r- not u s i \^ q r h e i . T h e r e r e a 1 1 
I no ■> i dd 1 e i) r ol^uI , an vt h i no ':,orc t fian "no grade" 
' :> r ad i :■)(;." 1 



Most educators agree that nradjnn js ^„erG_ to__st a Thj cjues tion , 
.n.^l...'^!^^.^.^^J_ but how to^jy^ad^e'." Whfch cri teriT"shouTd"b'e 

jsec? What reportina system does t' -" best* job? " Which approach is Lhe most 
fair, is adequately descriptive, and is reasonably efficient? Mmiv school 
adP)inistrators today are seeking answers by exploring modi f icati jns to the 
usual approaches or by exploring some new paths: The search is on. 



X 



Profiling the Problem 



Larqe numbers of teachers, parents, students, collene officials, 
and school administrators express dj_ssatisfaction with traditional reoortmn 
systems. f-rade. inriatjpn^ .Tslgjie^^^^^^ ""The TsVue arose at~a recent" Phi' 

t:;etd Kappa meetinq in Williamsburg, Vi rgi ni a The national secretary of that 
or^-jarnzation expressed the view that as far as colleges were concerned, I 
think they (collcoe administrators) will need a kick in the tail if they'ex- 
:^ect to -dl:e any' concrete a"dj'jstnrent "Tto~ the" nrade"TnTTaTT bv- the 

erid 0 f this centurv. "2 



^ i. fiarold r. i_ewis, Jr., ''Al terna tives' to Grades':" " A' New Cr^iSadV," 

. X4 i^^^^y 1973, n. 437. 

' Oecemher 5, 1 976, p. A9. 

^. O 
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Tfr': '''(]r:\i.ii-: 'jliit," as i • ; oflC'u fvn*t?rred to, atTocts Lollrvjos 
!■ i!t o.t'irowt h v'^^t ';tudont activism, '.^lal i ta*^ -i'l i sri, competition for \(.\- 

to (.TO^osfJonal schools, and fear nf docroased enrollments. Flow- 
t;v"r-, i tiso occurs in hi(]h schools. Ropor-ted nationally last sai'iiiior vms 
*.:]■• ...i;^' 0+' -J class val edi cto^-ian v/ith a strai^jht A record O'O^m a larju 
I'a.st.crfi in ;h school v.'ho was refused adnnssion to th(?_ '.oil ecjo of h i s ct:o i 
{.•ecaijst.^ 0^' Icnv College ?joard scores. 

Anotrier issue concerning; traditional "ABC" systems is their 
a'l'bi fju i ty . Are ^ir-ades n'ean i nql ess ? Or, do thiey hcive \ iMany separate -and 
distirici: neaninas? Grades can be_ syribol s /or such di ver'Se_ cjual i t i'r;s_ as 
;v"*'ort, /: 0 *. i va t i o^n , jjarticipation , quiz_ scores, homework, or resear^.h 
i-roipcts. They can represent test scores developed by a teacher^, a d»>|)art- 
iient, 0*" a national test bureau. 

Other lirntations found in traditional grading systems can t^' 
cite:^ Tney tend to make students competitive and dependent. They may be 
lofvinated by the !:iereiy subjective assessments of teachers. Above all, 
■Luey create oreoccupation with "Wad ja get?" in both parents and students. 

Traditional approaches may also affect perceptions of self. 
Research in developmental psychology indicates that grading based on com- 
petjtion rather_ than mastery lowers the self -concept among those unable to 
acnieve certain norms. 

Increased sensitivity to the "sorting function" of traditional 
(rrading, with its implications for students coming from different racial and 
cultural backgrounds, has highlighted the need to modify grading systems to 
scuttle charges of "elitism" hurled at schools. 

The growth of competency tests adds yet another dimension to 
the grad i ng d i 1 emma . Tfie^ir__aj_qpjjion^ by nearly a d ozen states as a requi re- 
ment for__t_he diploma significantly af feet's traditiona 1 a pproach es to grade 
reportTng. Newwa^s to measure and report student achievement are indicated 
by this development. 

Above all, the y^H ejt^_of_ jjj;_ernj_t^ 
h_iqh_ school s_t_uden_ts, including those which involve community service and 
work experience, have made principals and teachers acutely aware of dis- 
crepancies between current school curricula and traditional grading practices. 

Counterpoint to Change 

Although complaints about grading are prol i f ic — perhaps because 
complainers tend to be more vocal than those who like the comforts of 
tradi tion— many schools . reluctant to initiate gradinj changes. • The 
reasons for supporting tradition w / be quite substantial: 
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1 ) Cc'l itv]e (Ulirission roijulations pfLen re([uire rdnk-in- 
cl.v";s and qrafie-no i nt avcraqe. Al ternat i ves to 
trMilitioiMl qrading, therefore, are iiTipracticable. 

?.) . Parents_ and s tuden ts 1 i ke the old sj/st_eiii because it is 
faniiliar, efficient, and re'inYorc'es qnod achievenient . 

']) . Teachers don 't have tiine for coniplicated evaluation 
systems . " ' " 

^5) The tn^J.^jonal "ABC" transcriDt is trajT_s_ferablje from 
school to school; it is coiiiinon currency. 

5 ) The _t_r a d i t j 0 n a 1 ap p r o a c_h r e f 1 e c ts the real ities of_ the 
.'P.^AyiJil!!. i^^^rJjl- Soc i e'ty "cl ass'i ffes" every th i ng from 
cabbages to colleges. Americans grade meat and movies 
as well as music contests and motorcars. 

One principal recently described the failure of a new grading 
system in his school : 

In April, 1976, we wero involved in alternatives 
grading. In September, 1976, we were not. Anyone 
who thinks education does not change is obviously 
wrong . 

The alternative grading was originally an outgrowth 
of our optional learning environment. Instead of a 
reported qrade, teachers sent a report card of written 
analysis. This caused considerable consternation with: 



a. Our guidance counselors, who needed a grade for ranking, 

b. Some parents who Insisted upon a grade, 

c. One teacher of our team who didn't understand the 
purpose of the alternative. 

At present, our optio'-ol pr )gram is no longer directed 
lf.A;ard learning problenis. Instead, it is comprised of a 
heterogeneous group of students, some of whom are very 
qrade conscious. In order to acconunodate these students, 
the v-.'ritten report has been dropped and we are back to 
• traditional grading. 

Facing Demands from Colleges 

Soi;ie, school s tiave manaqed to cope with colleqe demands by 
ria intaimnq traditional grades on student records while using teac h e r - 
!iL"iIieji .cM^lyallons or some other alternative reporting system for students 
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and parents. In Pittsburgh's Saint Benedict Academy, Sister Kathleen Mack, 
O.S.B., principal, reports that even though a new plan for written evalua- 
tion was successfully adopted in her school: 

Grades were reluctantly kept because of the demands of rnost colleges 
and many employees for an "objective" letter grade to designate a 
student's academic progress. We look upon this "grade" as a token, 
not a priority. 

On the Other hand, coj l_ec]_e_s jnay be more flexible than imagined . 
Dominican High School in Detroi t ' reports that "only" one university refused 
admission to one^ student during the past five years during which Dominican 
recorded neither the G'P.A, nor the R.I.C. 

A study by Canosa and Killeen3 showed that 71 percent of the 
colleges surveyed felt that class rank should not be omitted from the high 
school transcript. Only seven percent, however , ind icated that such an 
omission would be u nacceptable under any ci rcumstance . Comparison by 
exact numerical rank is. preferred by the reporting colleges to one by 
percentile rank. Generally, the large state universities place a high 
value on class rank as a central element in their admissions formulae. 
Smaller colleges and universities usually are less insistent about 
requiring class rank. 

On balance, however, higher education must be viewed as a force 
for the retention of traditional grading systems. To the extent that high 
schools modify the "usual" approach to grade reporting, then the more 
likely are college admissions officials to rely upon scores from standard- 
ized tests. One way or another, students are graded. 

Facing the People Problem 

Schools desiring to modify traditional grading practices must 
focus on the process by which alternatives are initiated and selected , not 
on identifying a particular alternative. 

Good examples of preparation for change and involvement of those 
affected are illustrated by the approaches taken by Ossining High School and 
St, Benedict Academy. 

In Ossining, N.Y,, a change in grading occurred after a committee, 
comprised of representatives from every department, recommended that an 
optional pass/withdraw system be offered to students, allowing them the 
prerogative of selecting the new grading system or retaining the traditional 
system in each course. 




3" Robert Canosa and Gerald' A. KilleenT "What Data Colleges Prefer from 
Secondary Schools," :V/;.:.7 i'-t.* : October 1976, p. -32. 
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K'-M-r-innieniled alsd by thr coi'iini t t.eo was tfidt ."il^y Uiose t:o(.u:f)erb 
.vi~>^iir]') t.c oifi'r the i)ass/wi tjidrjw systoin should do s ) ,:nid tfidt Mu pressure 
'^irojld l>e exorted on ttiose tedctiers who pr^ef erred noL to offer it. 

r\i rents were jir^ppa red for_ the ^ ^c^^^^ by d suiiinidrj/ of^ the tjr_adincj 
cofiiinittee' s rv[)ort, wtiich was sent to them alonq wi th the student yea rTy 
sclHjdule in latt? August. Further explanation was included in school publi- 
cations. Parents wer^e also asked to give written approval for the option, 
v;hich requires that a written progress repr)r^t be sent out by the teacher at 
r(?port card time or at five-week intervals 

Counselors are given a l^^st of students who choose the pass/ 
withdrcuv syste!;!, and evaluation reports are kept on file so that both parents 
and colleges have access to student progress. Continuous evaluation is 
occurring along with a series of workshops on individual grading techniques 
where individual teachers can share already tested and individually success- 
ful modes of grading. 

.In another^ instance, Sister Kathleen Mack, principal of Saint 
Benedict Academy in Pittsburgh, i_r>i_tj_ated a self-study of her school's 
total program, whi_ch_ led to an a1 teVn aTi v e grad'i n'g syst em. 

Separate faculty committees were formed to dis cuss goals and 
needs. One of the. foremost concerns was the effectiveness "of the grading 
system. One department was given permission to use written evaluation forms 
in place of the regular report card. Other departments gradually used the 
sauie method. 



^Following a study into the problems of grading, an In-Service 
Day was held. In he-^ words: 

An In-Service Day in January was organized with the 
presentat ici of several methods of grading or student 
evaluation used in neiqhboring fiigh schools, A report 
from several other high schools to whom we wrote gave 
us additional information. Following this In-Service, 
we had several more lengthy faculty meetings in which 
we probed, discussed, argued, and finally came to a 
dec I s i on , Students were also canvassed since most of 
them through the Social Studies Department, the Religion 
Department, and the Business Department were acquainted 
with a written form of evaluation. 



A new system was adopted at the Academy, It is described later 
in this report. 

While the situation at a particular school may call for different 
approaches to implementation, it is essential to remember two things: 

Plan carefully for any grading changes, 

involve all persons affected by proposed grading changes. 



O 



Laying Out Options 



One wciy_ to __we ic[h the_ cij-cjumer^t^ .^.i)/"^ ^"^.5^ 

(jradinfj practices is to lay-out the _avc"iiJablo options. Wtiat i\ro the 
alternatives, h do Ihe'y r'ela tV to" one arotheV and what does >^v:h purport 
to measure? The grading alternatives currently i.i use can bo viewed as 
fol lows: 

..'^ o^<^'^^ ~.<^-'' .o<-^^ .o<-^ 

Traditional - Non-Traditional 



Two or three approaches, of course, may be used concurrently. For instance, 
a school may use the "ABC." system together with conferencing. Another 
school may evaluate students in some subjects on competency or performance 
tests, and use a weighted system for yet other subjects. 

Viewed generally, the "non-traditional" arm of the s^'^l e tends 
to focus upon individual r ates of progress and affective critet ^ while th e 
"traditional" alternatives ten d to be cognitive and normative . Yet, these 
opposites also may be blended. For instance, competency levels could be: 
(1) ranked "A" or "C" or "F", (2) ranked "pass" or "fail", (3) granted as a 
whole or partial unit of credit, (4) included as one part of coursf^ (or 
diploma) requirements. 




The Criterion-Referenced "Movement'' 



Some educators are becoming Increas ingly interested in criterion- 
refere nced tests as a waj^ to evaluate individualized instructio n . These 
tests require a certain standard of performance which serves as a minimum 
passing level . Thus, students compete against the required standard and 
not against one another for grades and/or credit. Competency tests, pro- 
ficiency tests, and performance tests are examples of the criterion-referenced 
approach. 

Driver education courses, typing courses, and industrial 
education often use criterion-referenced (performance) tests to evaluate 
students. With the advent of behavioral objectives its use has spread to 
other courses, especially mathematics, science, and reading. Here the 
measurement focuses upon the learning of an individual student at a particular 
poin t in ti me rath er than upon his relative standing in the class . The 
learner's score is not dependent upon the scores of classmates. Rather, 
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t'H? purpose of cri torion-referencod tosti.nq is to irieiility ttiose students 
wh(j h.ive attJinod a prescribed level of per forfiiance . 

On a practical level this approach to testing tends to be most 
successful when cippl ied to^ specific skill__s, whereas" a 'nbriii- referenced 
approach is more easily adapted' to "the eval uation of complex concepts. 
Reportinq systems pose a problem, as well. They vary considerably among 
schools usiH') the criterion-referenced approach, complicating the life of 
transfer students, employers, and college admission officials. 

Despite these drawbacks, performance testing is growing. For 
instance, competency tests in basic skills increasingly" are becoming a 
requirement for the high school diploma. The full potential of criterion- 
referenced tests has yet to be examined. Its ultimate success may well 
hang upon three questions: (1) Can most of the students attain most of the 
objectives in a given course? (2) Will examination of a single criterion 
adequately evaluate the synthesis of several objectives? (3)' Can a common 
reporting system be developed? 




The Common Source 



The grading alternatives used by schools are based upon either a 
norm-referenced or a criterion-referenced approach to testing. The more 
traditional grading systems usually rely upon norm referencing, while an 
'exit skills"' or continuous progress approach is criterion referenced. Some 
grading alternatives use an eclectic, or combined approach. For instance, 
pass/fail may be based upon specific performance levels or upon the relative 
achievement of students in the class. 




To Illustrate 



DUAL SYSTEM 

.e:^. Ossining High School 29 South Highland Ave. 

Stanley Toll, Principal Ossining, N.Y. 10562 

In Ossining, N.Y., a pass/withdraw grade instead of a letter grade 
in some courses has been implemented this year. The traditional grading system, 
letter grades, will continue to be available to all students in all courses 
The new option as described by Principal Stanley Toll provides a pass/withdraw 
option in soTie courses. If a student's work at the end of the course does not 
fulfill minimum requirements, the student is withdrawn from the course and no 
grade or credit is recorded. 

This new grading alternative is designed to serve a number of 

objectives : 

It provides students with an opportunity to pursue an interest 
in a course outside of an area of excellence without fear of 
fa i lure. 
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It [irovulcs sUiiltMit-. who .^Irtvuiy h.we t";ptM'M" rru imI t.tiln^r 
wi!:.M ..HI n[)Uorturn tv, ()f'rf).iP-> tor the first t.ifiu', ft) hsu'n 
in '\u t'HV i r^)niiicnt free ot tailure. 

:u ,tL)dent will ^0 poriiutted to choose the new jradinq plan 
without parental consent. The decision once made is l)indir)q for the dur.itioii 
of fh-^t [.articular course. Any course taken under the optional nr^idino sysfeiii 
will not [le considered in the computation of class rank. 



'wLIGHTLD SYSTEM 



Joliet Township Hi(]fi School 
Ler jy Lesl ie. Principal 



?ni E. Jefferson St< 
Joliet, 111. 6043? 



In Joliet, 111., a two-dimensional, five-level qradinc] system is 
used with courses assigned weightings according to their relative difficulty. 
The new system is based on the belief that a one-dimensional grading system 
cannot accurately convey achievement and various combinations of course 
difficulty, individual motivation, and student effort. 

An assigned grade can receive a predetermined weight mirroring the 
ir^tent of the class assignment. For example, Joliet's five-level system ranges 
from least difficulty (Category 1) assi.gned a .8 weighting to the most difficult 
(Category 5) assigned a 1.4 weighting. 

W_e i gh t_ed_ Ci^r a d e _E cju j v aj en cy_ ^ ha^r t 

cTtegory Category Category 

three (1 . ) four (1.2) five (1.4) 





Ca toijory 


Category 


Grade 


one (.6) 


two (.8) 


A 


2.4 


3.2 


B 


1 .3 


2.4 


C 


1 .2 


1.6 


D 


.6 


.8 


F 


0 


0 


Grades 


of A, P., C, 


D, and F are 



4 
3 
2 
1 

0 



4.8 
3.6 

2.4 
1 .2 

0 



5.6 
4.2 
2.8 
1 .4 

0 



course objectives. This requires that each department identity measuraoie 
objectives for all courses and conduct inservice programs to bring about in- 
creased standardization of measurement criteria. 

Course weightings are periodically reviewed and adjusted as neces- 
sary, and new courses are assigned weightings when approved for the cu.Ticul uiii, 

Flexibility is permitted so that under special circumstances a 
student enrolled in a gjven class can do extra work and be graded at a higher 
weighting. Such options require counselor and department/teacher approval, 
and cover such contingencies as scheduling conflicts, etc. 



PASS/FAJL 

Doherty Memorial High School 
John P. Whalen, Principal 



299 Highland St. 
Worcester, Mass. 01602 



pi emented . 



In Doherty Memorial High School a program called SITE has been im- 
Students Involved with Their own Education is open to a total of 
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.wkI .{^ninrs who ,\ro ^.»MiH,t'M.| t fir'DUfjfi dn (>ssay iirul i f) ( t.M^v i(.'W. 

v'iv^'l in ,iM i r t rr'fr.fri () jl ,i 1 1 t.ino', dtirifM l\iv sctiool yt.Mr , SITL studtMits Lcik.<,» 
J ; 'in iiiiiji" ♦>irt;<.' .i<.M>lt'ii;i > ^ niirst':. , wfiii.h v ar. ifu:luML' study at a loral rol KM)e 
; in 1 v^n"; i f y . 

fi^r- intorfisMiii tfie studtMit i-iust till out a starul.ird cuntract 

• ''•'•i'^') l-'t.iil*. iriLliidin:! ox|)^M.ted dutit;".;. This contract must Iju a[)proved 

: V th-' studi"]*,, tr- in^its, tfiu s|)ons()r, and th(^ coordinator-. Studonts r.|ien(.l 
J Ml i'H.ii'i i)t tivo s wooM V on l(i(,ation of the internshi[^ to oliylble for 

one 1 rod it. 

'•'-if'ino thu Cviursu oi i ritornsfii o , students kf.?o[) a jour'ndl of 

i C'fi'"'^ jfM ■...onttn ro(]ularlv with: tdio coor^j i nator . 

:.vi?ry 10 weeks students suLv^'it to the cooi^dinator a [)a[ier wfn'ch in- 
v.l'idt's H >t.' 1 t -e va 1 ua t i on of [)roor-uss and ^i^di i e voii.ent and evidence of sofiie out- 
ride r-eadwio in the ti(^ld of the internsfiip. The sponsor evaluates the student's 
arh ;e;^;i".'f^ t ii[)on cofiipletion of tfu' internshi'iM Grading is on a pass/fail basis, 

WRITTEN [VALUATIONS 

Saint P.enedict Academy 4[i30 Perr^ysville Ave. 

Siste^ Kathleen Mack, O.S.B., Principal Piitsburqh, Pa. ]b22^) 

At 5t. Benedict Acadeii^y a 'system which stresses written student 
evaluations by each teachet^ has been impl einented . Although letter grades have 
oetMi i;ia inta i ned , they are de-emphasized. 

Eacfi teacher prepares a list of behavioral objectives or competencies . 
for every course. The list, which is distributed to all students and parents, 
is the basis for the written evaluation. 

This system makes it possible for students and parents to know pre- 
cisely what the student is expected to occomplish in a given report period in 
any course of study on the student's schedule. At the end of the report period, 
the teacfiers consult the goals or competencies to evaluate a student's performance. 

Val'ies fcMind in the new system include a reduction in stressful 
comoetition among students created. by t-aditij-.a! grading systems, and for teachers 
it means more precision in assessing a-'d repor-Ling a student's progress and 
accomplishments. For parents, accurate and detailed information about what their 
children are and are not accomplishing in high school is provided. 

,o: . Hissom Memorial Center School Sand Springs, Okla. 74063 

' !.ee Rand Sniith, Principal 

Principal Smith reports on the evaluation method in use at the Hissom 
Memorial Center School, a residential special education school serving 19 counties 
in nor'theast Oklahoma. He writes: 

Wo (jive no formal grades and we have no "grade level place:nent." The 
children progress or> an in(jividual basis and may be assigned vo as many 
as five different groupings during a given day. Reports to parents are 
v/ritten snbjective letters covering the child's progress, short-term qoa I s , 
and long-ratiqe goals. 
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'if joiifM', !t I'fuM'. Mjhiilr ,1 v/r i t t t'fi I'liHithlv prn(|rrs'. frfxut to our' oftic 
ipj ,)l o r<'i.'M ! iioM'isly in t fu* i. t) i kj ' p r ( i< ) r i s rrturil ii) fii'. Lott.Mic. 
fi r. hi ( i MM Is fiot iMM*(l "fj iMilt") , " hill <)( h i r vi'i'itTi t in t .itr.r. t)l 
tfiifir'', .-!!!'! .Ktunl . lie t s s t' u ! on-thi'-j'<h t/>.f)iM i riK:r \n t hi' c o.i.iriui i i t y . 
DflvtM tr.jifiifv) Is ,)n inlt."|fMl \)k\\ { i)f our f i r oi) f.lni . A sludrnt not huh.' t I f i<| 
r h.' r i r t.'Mf (1 1 s fOf m fticlud t i of) focrlvcs r^ c c r t I f i t c (.)t <u,hi fVtNnrn t in 
i .iftM v.fic I e I M l)e hos J i s t i ncju 1 'JilhI tniiscir. 

cnMpnrNCY rating * 

Doninican High School 9740 McKinney 

Dcinie] J, \kv}dn , Administrator Detroit, Mich, 432?4 

At the r-nd of each markinq period at Dominican instead of receiviruj 
the traditional letter-graded report card, 153 students in an exper iinenta] pro- 
(jrai:' receive a progress report of competencies. 

The ratings evaluate the basic competencies required for graduation 
to include writing, spelling, typing, reading comprehension, personal financial 
management, health, knowledge of the use and misuse of mass media, computational 
skills, and knowledge of government. Competency ratings are given for all 
elective courses, as well. 

Dominican does not grant credit for courses. It belie':.', that 
"a competency equals credit but that a credit does not equal compc f icy . " 
The competency ratings provide an accurate record of actual achievement. 

The school year is divided into five sessions of seven weeks each. 
Some courses are intensive, 

Jeannette Middle School P.O. Box 418 

^ Richard P. Davis, Principal Jeannette, Pa. 15644 

At .Jeannette, teachers identify exit skills for students in each 
v.ourse and design evaluation instruments to determine whether or not the 
desired skills have been achieved. Tests are given in September for diagnostic 
purposes, and again in April to test competency levels. Students lacking the 
exit skills are then remediated during May and June. One benefit of this 
approach, according to Principal Davis, is an improved focus by teachers on 
^pactiinr: instrijf t ional objectives with students. 

CONT I NUOUS PROGRESS_ W IJH CR IT I CAL_ PATJI 

Mariner Senior High School 200-120th St., S,'.'. 

' Clifford Gillies, Principal Everett, Wash. 93201 

Continuous progress evaluation systems usually employ competency 
tests. As students progress through the course, they master the competency 
levels required, step by step. Mariner High School grants units of credit 
according to the number of levels achieved. For example, a student may earn 
one-half unit of credit for completing 10 levels in a course, one unit for 
completing 20 levels, and one and one-half units for completing 30 levels. 
Students at Mariner also may earn "quality" credits for exceptionally good work. 
Depending upon the number of quality credits earned, a student may qualify for 
honors recognition, ^ 
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W.'ivfio ,]ennin':s. Dir*er.t.or Ot. fVJul , Mi nri wl 

In *he Lniint Pc^ul Open Sf;hool, d rieiiionst.ra t ion project of^'' the puhlic 
'.y-.-;er!, each student selects his own adviser froi;) tho staff. The adviser^ 
we'jkly with each student, to help the student write loals and devise a pro- 
MMin, lie is the student's facilitator and acts as an "educational broker" by 
arrtn;in^ learninn exoer^iences in and out of ttie school that acfcieve the student's 
'"jO l I s , 

The school reflects several changes in traditional practices — i or 

0. <an:;le, integrated learning, coiiinunity as classroom, cross-age groupinfj— and 
uses a non-qraded approach. Repor-t cards and grades have been replaced by four 
parent-student conferences held each year with the student's adviser. 

The purpose of the conference is to provide a time to reflect on 
the student's educational progress and a'gree on modification of his program as 
needed. Students come to the conferences with samples of their work or folders 
from various areas of the school. 

Among the conference guestions used are these, according to Jenninns: 

1. What are the student's goals? Should they be changed? If there is not a 
list of goals, perhaps now is the time to write some or to set a time for this 
important task. 

2. What is especially successful in the student's program? What needs to be 
altered? Each party should answer on how they see it— parent, student, adviser. 
Where does the student spend most of his time; what areas need more exploring? 

3. How well is the agreement originally discussed in the fall going regarding 
each party's responsibilities and expectations including: cominunica tion , 
attendance check-in, absences, parent contribution . to the school (committees, 
advisory council, volunteering, projects, collections, contributions, etc.), 
adviser-advisee meetings, schedules, record keeping, amount of unscheduled time, 
field trips, leaving the building, etc. 
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4. What examples of^ student learning exist in the home (e.g., discussions, 
trips, use of public library, watching TV news, newspapers, magazine sub- 
scriptions, hobbies, friends and family activities)? 

SELF-EVALUA TION 

>i ; Middle College High Schoci 31-11 Thomson Ave. 

Carol M. Poteat, Principal Long Island City, N.Y. 111! 

A system of student sel f ^eval uation has been implemented in Middle 
College High School. Teachers and students together set performance obj ctives 
at the beginning of the term. Individual contracts are drawn up where possible. 

The student decides on his own grade which he must substantiate at 
the end of the term with his teacher. Both must agree on a grade before it is 
recorded. When an impasse is reached the counselor is the arbitrator. If no 
agreement is reached after a considerable time, the case can be settled by 
binding arbitration. (Parents and other students as well as counselors can be 
a part of the arbitration process.) 

Poteat cautions that the process is very time consuming for teachers 
vy ;o must meet individually with every student. Also, students must have 
time to write out each evaluation sheet. 



Tills ' r : '^v' : v'^':;.^' was developed by 'Nancy De Leonibus; 
research associate, and Scott Thomson, associate secre"* 
tary for research of NASSP. 

The illustrations used in this report came from schools 
responding to NASSP's annual quest i onna i re'" on exemplary 
programs. Appreciation is extended to these schools for 
the i r cooperat ion . 
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